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not through the 


NOLAN: That's right. 

BOB: And you joined the Land Office, when? 

NOLAN: When the Bureau was formed in 1966, about that time. 
I was with the Land Office at the time. I was with the old 





Department of Investigations working for Secretary Krug. 


BOB: When did you join them? 

NOLAN: I joined them in 1943, just before the War. 

BOB: And what was investigations doing? 

NOLAN: We were investigating lands mostly. Problem areas 


between an agency and an 
of Interior, not just in BLM. 
up. And after the war, 
the Japanese relocation 
many of the airports that the 
lot of those. We were 
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appraising and selling airports, little airfields where they 
were training. We had lots of different investigations. In the 
military, I was in investigations, too, most of the time. So, I 





was always working with a lot of people which I think is a real 
advantage to my career here in the State having to work with 
people in the State. 

















BOB: Right. 


NOLAN: I kind of came up through the ranks you might say. 
When I got to Nevada, my career took a different role. I was in 
the position then of working directly with staff having to be 
the leader in this staff work. Before I had always been a staff 
working under some other leader. And the first thing I come to 
realize was the assignment involved a lot of changes in 
philosophies that was going that I hadn't really recognized 
before. When I first came to work, the philosophy of resource 
management was to dispose of it. Let's get rid of this land. 
But when I got to Nevada, it was a retention type thing. Let's 
retain it and manage it. So that philosophy, really, was a 
reverse for me, you know, in a lot of ways. 















































BOB: Was that a philosophy that was supported by the people 
of Nevada at that time, primarily the ranch and rural. 





NOLAN: I think with the people in Nevada and the people of 
the West, all together, pretty much will. And even the Taylor 
Grazing Act preamble says that we will manage it until disposed 
of. So, it was the philosophy that was a build up over, since 
the homestead or mayb ven before the homestead days and just 
at the time of the Taylor Act, it was beginning to change a 
little bit. Recognize that we're going to manage it until we 
dispose of it. A lot of it we were never going to dispose of 
and still that way, I think. So, the use of the public land 
philosophy changed. When I first become acquainted with it, the 
user, if you leased a piece of land or sold it, he to do 
everything, build wells, reservoirs. By the time I was here, 
the philosophy had switched around to the point where the Bureau 
was going to do a lot of that. They were going to file water 
rights with the state. They were going to drill the wells. 

They were going to build plastic pipelines and distribute water 
all over. The user was pretty much just to pay for the use of 
the land and the Bureau would put in the improvements. Complete 
change of this philosophy. Another thing I noticed the mineral 
programs were pretty much on the basis of patenting everything 
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side of the picture and the politicians reversed him pretty 
much. He soon found that he was really playing politics in 
pretty near every program he had. When I left the Bureau, I 
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programs involving mostly offshore continental shelf oil and gas 
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neighborhood of 16 million, I think, now. 


NOLAN: Mostly, from oil and gas. 











BOB: Mostly oil and gas and minerals. 
NOLAN: We had about the same lands that you have now. Those 
haven't changed a great deal. 68 percent of the state was 


administered by BLM and about 12 percent, I think, 10 percent of 
the state was administered by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife. They had quite a large number of, quite a large 
acreage of game range. The Forest Service had about 5-1/2 
million acres and still do, somewhere in that neighborhood. 














BOB: They're up from that. 


NOLAN: Bureau of Reclamation had about 1.2 million, a lot of 
it in rights-of-way along the river, Colorado River. The 
Department of Defense had about 3 million acres and, I think, 
the rest of the state, about 9 million acres, was privately 
owned. There wasn't very much out of the whole works. 

















BOB: That all depends on your perspective now. The state 
of New Jersey only has eight million acres total, so there's 
more private land in Nevada than there is in the entire state of 
New Jersey. 








NOLAN: Well, I think, that's a good balance. The land in New 
Jersey is pretty valuable, well developed. And maybe when 
Nevada gets that developed, we'll have more of it in privately 
owned land, too. During the ’60's, particularly in the last 
half when I was here, some of the legislation that was on the 
books or that was being put on the books had quite an impact on 
us. One of the principal ones was the land, the Conservation 
Act of 1964. Classification and Multiple Use Act, I think they 
called it. We were just beginning to implement it. One of our 
first jobs, of course, was to get as much inventory as we could. 
But we started to classify lands on a broad basis. The Sales 
Act was, there were several sales acts that had a real impact on 
us during that period. The lands in southern Nevada, 
particularly those in and around Las Vegas, was moving into 
private ownership, as you know, for development of the strip 
down there, the gambling casinos and hotels. But further south, 
in the very, very tip of Nevada, there was a BLM land along the 
Colorado River that was undeveloped but the people in southern 
Nevada was looking toward it for some kind of development that 
would help them economically. California-Edison of Los Angeles 
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BOB: Yes, it is. 

NOLAN: So, this was one of the more important land sale acts, 
think, that took place during my tenure, here. And we were 

glad to get that finally into patent. The other piece of 

legislation that. 
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BOB: Right. 

NOLAN: It expired at four years. They finally extended it 
another year. One of the reasons they extended it is because 
they had the Public Land Law Review Commission set up during 
this period of time. My former boss, just before I came to 
Nevada, was appointed the head of that Commission, and went to 
Washington to, this was Neil Nelson, to come up with 
recommendations on public land laws that should be made by 
Congress in changing them. There were some 5,000 laws dealing 
with public lands that many of which were just completely 
obsolete, put on the books for a specific purpose. So, they 
were trying to reduce and get rid of some of these. And the 
Public Land Law Review Commission come up with the 
recommendation of a new Classification Act. And I think you 
call it FLPMA now. I don't know what that means. 
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BOB: Right. 

NOLAN: Get another chance. 
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Angeles, and she was in Los Angeles, and she wanted to get mad 
at the Bureau but there wasn't anyone at the Bureau there but. 





BOB: But Nolan Keil. 


NOLAN: The man who did the decision was in Reno. I got that 
one. Well, another piece of legislation that came about just as 
I was leaving was the protection act for the wild horses. And 
that one, I won't talk about because I don't know anything good 
to say. We set up a commission. We had all kinds of non-Bureau 
people. We had veterinarians. We had horse specialists. Mr. 
Wright from over by Elko was on the commission. They made 
recommendations and nothing ever happened. A man died, as 
you'll recall, and left them a good sum of money to the programs 
of what to do with horses. I don't know whether they spent any 
of that money or not or if what they have spent has done 
anything. 






































BOB: That's in Nevada. The Leo Heil will? 

NOLAN: The Leo Heil will. And. 

BOB: They have spent some of that money for some programs 
and they're spent a piece of it now to produce a film that will 
help tell the wild horse story. But, Mr. Heil in his will made 
it very difficult to actually. He left it to the State and the 




















State doesn't manage wild horses, the Bureau does. 








NOLAN: And they don't even come up with a good recommendation 
to the Bureau on how to manage them, I guess. And that was 
about all that could be hoped for. 


BOB: Right. 


NOLAN: Well, I don't see an end to that program until there's 
some more legislation pushed through Congress that will help. 
The Recreation and Public Purpose Act was an earlier Act, but it 
was very active during my tenure, during the later part of my 
tenure here in the state. And I refer to this and I think a lot 
of other people do to as a particular case by a man by the name 
of Sweep. It was locally called the Sweep swap. And the 
history of the thing is the Bureau of Recreation was trying to 
put together a park over at Point Reyes, California. 
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BOB: Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 

NOLAN: Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. I forget a lot of 
these. 

BOB: Well, they've changed so many times since then. 
NOLAN: Well, they're trying to put together Point Reyes 
National Park area over there, they were having trouble getting 
the inholdings, private land in it, into public ownership. So, 
they made as many changes as they could in the state of 
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NOLAN: I remember when I came here, one of the things they 
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BOB: We're still talking about that. 
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TAPE ENDED 

NOLAN: When about was the Hughes exchange. 

BOB: We're still talking about that. 

NOLAN: Exchanging of tremendous, beautiful tract of land just 





west of Las Vegas where some checkerboard cheap? grasslands 
around Winnemucca. They had to have the land and the 
congressional delegation went strongly behind them because they 
were going to do research and development on rockets and rocket 
fuels, this sort of thing. Well, they hadn't anymore got 
squared away, then here come Curtis Wright. They had to have 
the same kind of a setup for their research and development, and 
they took a lot of the land, you know, around Virginia City and 
up here. Always through congressional pressure, this sort of 
business. They always had to have a lot of congressional 
pressure behind it to get it through because it was hard to get 
equal values. While I was here, we had another one come up. 
North American wanted to get a big chunk of land just north of 
Sparks. 












































BOB: Palomino Valley. 














NOLAN: Palomino Valley between here and the Indian 
Reservation. And the same old story. A lot of congressional 
pressure and they finally got through for research and 


























development. They were going to work with Aerojet out of 
Sacramento. I think they tested on ngine. My wife, I know, 
was considering working out there with their research. But 











before she got on the job, it was over with. And now they put 
it up in 48-acre parcels and this sort of thing to sell it. 


This is kind the history of those big swaps. And I'm sure the 
one that they're talking about with the lands in Florida would 
line up somewhat in the same kind of a category, ten, fifteen 
years from now. It's a lesson, I think, that might be learned 
if it wasn't for the political aspect of it again. You don't 
learn lessons through the political, I think, approach to these 
things. 


























BOB: Nolan, let's, if you don't mind, talk about some of 
the people for a minute. What I'd like you to do is give me 








just a two or thr sentence description of them, their style, 
what kind of a friend or a person they were. And let's start 
with Karl Landstrom, a former Director. 








NOLAN: Karl Landstrom was a Bureau employee who came up 
through the ranks and got to be on the Public Land Law Committee 
for the House of Representatives. From that position, he came 
over as Director of the Bureau. He's a very head strong 
individual but very knowledgeable and had I think or provided 
leadership that we hadn't had the Bureau touch to for some time 
before. 











BOB: His Associate was, his first Associate was Harold 
{**Hawkmeth**}. 


NOLAN: Right. Harold was an outstanding individual to handle 
the people, handle the public quite well and also a career 
employee, an economist who came up from the Portland area. And 
I think he was outstanding as far as I'm concerned in the way he 
could handle and did handle the small tract program in southern 
California. This was a real headache, and Harold understood it, 
was on top of it, worked with the Congressional people very 
well, particularly Senator Stevens from Alaska who was in that 
time. And another man by the name of {**Meabe**} who was a 
Bureau employee in Arkansas, the Arkansas Office at that time. 




















BOB: Now, the State Director at that point would have been 
R.D. Neilson? 








NOLAN: No, the State Director in Utah was R.D. Neilson but 
the State Director here in Nevada was Russell Penney. 


BOB: Right. Okay. 





NOLAN: Later to become Director of California. He followed, 


he was followed by myself here in Nevada. The California 
Director was Neil Nelson, a career employee who also was 
outstanding in public relations. And a very good program 
management man. One who I thought could delegate better than 
anyone I had ever bumped into. 


























BOB: What kind of relationship did the State Directors have 
among themselves? 


NOLAN: I think they were a close knit. 
BOB: Did they get together regularly? 
NOLAN: A lot of them had experience from back in the Grazing 





Service days or the Land Office days, had come up through all 
the years working together, and they got together three or four 
times a year on programs and on personnel management, even on 
legislative programs. Some of them were more influential than 
others working with their congress people. But a lot of the 
legislation we got on the books, I think, was generated by the 
State Directors getting together and identifying needs and 
identifying solutions and taking solutions to the Congressmen 
which worked out. 












































BOB: As we were talking when we broke, you connected the 
name Irving Senzel with the CFR. 





NOLAN: Irving was always a Washington staff person who was an 
attorney and worked very closely with the Department on all new 
laws that were enacted by Congress. And it fell on his 
shoulders to work with, not on the Department, but with the 
field to bring together a code of federal regulations under 
which we could administer a law. And he did a lot of work with 
the people in the field to identify areas of problems that would 
be generated if certain things went into the code or things that 
should go into the code that would help with problems in the 
field. An outstanding man, really. 












































BOB: How about Boyd Rasmussen? 


NOLAN: Boyd was a former State Land Commissioner from Idaho, 
and he knew the local picture quite well in Idaho. I think, and 
he was a Forest Servic mployee also. So, he understood some 
of the technical problems. He provided good leadership and was 
a good delegator too. He leaned on his staff very heavily and 





he used his staff very well. 





BOB: These people came up through the ranks and then was 
Curt Berklund the first one to appointed as a political Schedule 
C? 





NOLAN: I'm not acquainted with the history, but I don't think 
he was. This often had political appointees creep in. They had 
people, you know, in various places and the Presidents who they 
had to take care of sometimes. And thought this was true of 
Curt, but this often happens through all agencies down through 
the years. I don't think Curt was the first one but. Curt was 
Assistant Secretary for Public Lands before he became Director. 
And Curt and I worked together very closely. We did a lot of 
leg work in Alaska on the Alaska Indian Claims Act, Native 
Claims Act of Alaska. And also on the Alaska Pipeline. He and 
I visited almost all of the native villages throughout Alaska 
working on various allotments of lands to the Indians. So, when 
he came to be the Director of the Bureau, he had a good 
background in that area. 


















































BOB: How about George Turcott? 
NOLAN: Well, George is a work horse. Always has been, always 
will be. I think he almost worked himself sick a lot of times. 


And he was an up through the ranks type of person. He came 
from. He spent quite a bit of time over in Elko. And maybe 
even taught school at one time, I'm not sure. But George was 
always ready to help you. He never knew when to quit. And I 
enjoyed working with George very much. 














BOB: How about any of the people that you worked with here 
in the Nevada State Office. Does anyone stick in your mind? 
NOLAN: The State Director sticks in my mind because I brought 











Ed here, Ed Spang in as Chief of our Resources. And thank God, 
I did. He had a good background both in the field, in 
Washington, and as you can see, what a good job I did training 








him. 
BOB: Right. 
NOLAN: He now became your State Director. We had other 








people other people here in the Bureau. 





BOB: Roger McCormick who was his Associate when he cam 
Roger said he trained him. Now. 








NOLAN: Well, I trained Roger. 

BOB: Oh, I see, all right. 

NOLAN: I hired Roger. 

BOB: So, you got to train both of them? 

NOLAN: Right. In fact, enjoyed that as much as anything I 
think I ever did in the Bureau was working with people in 


development training approach. They were a good many of the 
people in Washington on the staff back there I had an influence 
on one way or another. Bud Chandler who was head of lands and 
minerals, I know and different ones down through the years. 
They moved around a lot so I didn't develop all of them, but I 
had a little input into most of them. 






































BOB: Right. Nolan, one of the things that some of the 
other people we've interviewed have talked about has been the 
Nevada report. Now obviously that happened as Ed {**Rollin** } 
recalls. When Ed Rollin was here and actually after, I think, 
also after Ed Spang had left here. But it was developed out of 
Washington. Were you part of that at all? 

































































NOLAN: No, I'm not the least bit familiar with it. 

BOB: Oh, all right. 

NOLAN: Bob, I just don't know. I'd have to do a little 
research. You never know for sure, you know, someplace back in 
the background you may have made inputs that finally precipitate 
to the top. But I'm not familiar to discuss that cause I don't 
know it. 

BOB: Okay. Did you have any highlights you wanted to talk 
about? 

NOLAN: Well, I've talked about this classification thing but 
what did we do after we got all this legislation. One of the 
things we had to do was start inventories and we're still doing 
inventories, I guess, here in the state. But we had to doa 
recreation inventory right off the bat to identify areas that 











had recreational value. There was two thrusts there. One was 
the need for the recreation areas to be recognized like Lake 
Meade and Red Rocks. And the other was there was a recession 
going on and there was a make work program being pushed and some 
of our recreation areas were developed under make work programs. 
We had to identify what we could do and where they were. We 
developed several. Some around Hawthorne Recreation site. We 
developed the Ruby Marsh. We developed forty units over at Ruby 



































Marsh into a recreation site that's still very popular. 

BOB: Now, under the Forest Servic 

NOLAN: Now under the Forest Servic 

BOB: Right. You did wild horse too then? 

NOLAN: No. We did a few units of wild horse. I think they 
did some more since, but we did wild horse. We also did 50 
units at Wilson Reservoir. All of these were, resulted from the 








push on recreation and classifications and a need for some make 
work programs in the state. So, we started archeological and 
anthropological investigations and inventories. We didn't have 
the kind of capability that you have today, but we started these 
because we were really forced into identifying as far as right- 
of-way grants were concerned and other types of uses. So, where 
there were archeological values, we started that inventory. We 
had to inventory all of our resources but that didn't really get 
funded and developed a staff of people until after FLPMA and 
some of the lawsuits that was generated under that. And a court 
order, I guess, that required it. But we started trying to put 
that together because we had to use it in our classification 
actions. We had another little interesting inventory going on. 
And that was of the rare and endangered species of pupfish down 
around Pahranagat Valley. And we had desert and we had 
these pupfish that had to be identified, their habitat had to be 
established, and then we had to find out what to do with them. 
And we didn't do much with it. We about lost it. 













































































BOB: In the 1970's, from 1971 through 1978, the single 
topic that received, the single topic around which the Governor 
of Nevada received more correspondence than other any other 
single topic was the desert pupfish. 





NOLAN: Desert pupfish. I remember Yoakum, Jim Yoakum here 
took some of them from down around the Devils Hole and moved 





them over 


by Ely. There 





was a hot springs over there. He says, 


well, if we lose that maybe I can save a few over here in these 


hot springs. 








The pup fish program, at that time, I guess, was 





replaced by the wild horse program later, huh? 


BOB: 
NOLAN: 


in Nevada. 
Lovelock, 
from East 
the Seven 





I'm afraid you 


"re right. 


We had some interesting go arounds on release of 
exotic species by the Bureau, by the Department of Fish and Game 
I remember attending a hearing in, I guess over at 


it was where w 











Asia that were 
Troughs area. 





finally come up with the 
some up there as a test if you'll fence the section you want to 
put them in. Well, you can imagine fencing a section of land 

and keeping them in there. Another place they wanted 


for sheep 
Hawthorne, 


BOB: 





NOLAN: 


up there, 














period. And we general 





were going to plant some exotic sheep 
being developed in New Mexico, up in 
And this was quite a hassle. But they 
proposal that well, yes, you can put 




















to put some exotic animals was up on the mountain out of 





what's it called, Mount Wilson or something? 


Mount Grant? 





Grant. Mount Grant. They were going to plant some 
sheep up there and they said, fine, we think you ought to put 








them up there, but you'll probably have to fence them to keep 
them there. So, they did. Well, the first year they put them 














the mountain lions got into them. That put a setback 





on that program. So, there were quite a few replants of animals 
that were being considered and wanted to try out during my 
lly let them try them out under certain 




















conditions. After public hearings. They were afraid of the 
sheep bringing a disease in that would get into domestic sheep. 
That problem's gone now because the domestic sheep are gone, and 


I don't think 
worry about. 


study over at 























they'd have the same kind of a disease problem to 

We had studies going on. I mentioned them briefly 
before with University of Nevada. We set up a hydrological 
the East Gate area which is east of Fowler. This 








was to be an ongoing study of 12 watersheds. There's 54 closed 
basins in Nevada and we picked out 12 of them and set this one 





up in East Gate to start with. We weren't too lucky on that 
one. And our problem seemed to be in working with the 


University, 


Le. right. 








they either had to have more staffing to do and do 





We could never get a report from them of where we 


stood. They'd keep asking for money and we'd say, well, we got 


to have a report of what's accomplished so far, where are you 


headed, how far do you got to go? When I left here, it was 


still ongoing. But I don't think. 


BOB: I haven't heard about it. 








NOLAN: It was just one of those things you try to do but you 


don't have all the facilities and funds to do it on the scope 
that should to be done right. It needs to be done, I'm sure. 
mentioned how we classified, our first classification, our 
second classification. But we classified a lot of land for 
public sales and small tracts, too, during this period. And we 








offered them but we didn't sell very 








many of them. It was down 


years for sales so we wound up with a lot of classified tracts 





which I think have been sold. 


























BOB: Were these under the old Small Tract Act? 

NOLAN: Well, both, public sale and small tract, both. There 
was 56, I think, of them in small tracts around Las Vegas 
mostly. And at the time I left, we had sold seven. There was 
some 56 still available for people. We patented 15,000 to the 




















state after we got {**McLaughlin**} set up with a small, about 
3,000 acres, for that California Edison. We went ahead down 




















through the years with a renewal of 


the legislative act. 





BOB: Is that the Fort Mojave Act or the El Dorado Lands 
Act. 
NOLAN: I think it's both of them in the 15,000 acres we're 





talking about. 














BOB: Okay. 

NOLAN: Another thing we classified that you're in the middle 
of today is we started classifying lands for geothermal steam 
development. 

BOB: Finally coming to fruit. 

NOLAN: We classified 38,000 acres. 

BOB: This is when {**Magmo**} was interested in producing 


at {**Beowali**}. 


NOLAN: Right. We classified lands at Steamboat Springs, 





uD 


Beowali, and Brady Springs. I think by the end of 1967, we had 


classified 14-1/2 million acres of land. Part 








of this was never 


finalized particularly the Elko part we mentioned before. And I 
thought an outstanding thing in my career here was the 











dedication of the Red Rock Recreation Area. In 





October 29th of 


1967, we had a dedication of that area. We had the Congressman, 





Senator Bible was there, Senator {**Kantit**}. 
Secretary of Interior, Assistant, that was Harr 
had the Congressman from Colorado, can't think 


We had the 
y Anderson. We 
of his name right 








off the bat. But he was a big push in getting 
for us. 














that put together 


st steps of 


BOB: Nolan, the C&MU Act is really the fir 

Nevada or of the Bureau beginning a solid, long-range planning 
program, isn't it? 

NOLAN: Well, I would say one of any conseque 


a freshman in the Bureau, back in 1946, with Mr 








I put together a five-year plan about 2 inches 
the Region 1 up in Billings, Montana. This was 
long-range plan that I ever was familiar with i 











died on the vine. It was such a good plan that 
year's scholarship at Harvard and helped him ou 
it was one that was lacking in good, sound, bas 
until the Classification Multiple Use Act come 























nce. When I was 
. Russ Penney and 
thick covering 
the first really 
n the Bureau. It 
Russ got a 
t that way. But 
ic data. So, 
along, we really 














didn't have the facilities to get this data together. And 
really not until FLPMA and the lawsuits under FLPMA came along 














did we actually get down to staffing and going 
getting basic data. 








on the ground and 


BOB: But with C&MU we did begin some area management plans. 


NOLAN: Oh, yeah. We had been working on all 





otment of grazing 





privileges ever since the Taylor Grazing Act we 
based on range surveys and resource inventories 


pointed toward grazing. It wasn't broad enough. 





tenure here, the information and the developmen 
grazing allotments had reached the point where 
more to be done. We just about had them all un 

















an allotment. So, the shift, then, under the Classification 








Multiple Use Act was to move into allotment man 
And allotment management plans even 
it was a very good shift once we had the data t 




















nt into effect 

they had. All 
But during my 

t of these 

there wasn't much 

der some kind of 

















agement plans. 
today. I think 
o make allotment 














management plans. It's an awful job to put one on the ground 


until you get everything that you need develop 





ds You. Got toe 





have the water. You got to have the fences. You got to have 

the roads. You've got to have some administrative people to see 
that the plan is carried out. And this is always been a 
shortcoming in the Bureau. Always short on just having 
personnel to really supervise a good, a number of allotment 


















































management plans. But it got started and it's going along. And 
I think it'll continue to get better and better. Another thing 
we started during this year that has given the Bureau some nice 





headaches is this restriction of displays along interstate 
highways and primary roads. We had to begin an inventory of 
these signs and we even started tearing some down. 





BOB: This is Lady Bird Johnson. 





NOLAN: Lady Bird Johnson come along and by the time I was 
here, we were trying to implement that program. And every time 









































you tore a sign down, why you had a problem. And if you weren't 
out there supervising, why you had a lot more signs. That's 
all. And that's still not completely solved. And I think every 
time I read the paper, some city council or county commissioners 
all still got a sign problem that they got to do something 
about. It's not restricted to the Bureau alone. But we started 
that program. I guess it really relates to what you might call 
the 1980's was the environmental decade. All of these of things 














began to crop up and when it got into the 1980's, I left and 
left everybody with a lot of headaches to get the show on the 
road, so to speak. A very interesting aspect of this was our 
public affairs officer, your counterpart in Washington, who 
developed the Johnny Horizon Program. He came. 




















BOB: George Gurr 

NOLAN: to fight pollution. 

BOB: George Gurr? 

NOLAN: No. That wasn't the right name. {**Matoom**} 
[McGoom? ] 

BOB: Oh, John Matoom. 

NOLAN: John Matoom. I sometimes refer to him as Earthquake 





McGoon but he developed this Johnny Horizon Program and did any 
awful lot of work of setting things kind of parallel to the 








Forest Service's Smoky Bear Program. We had litter bags and we 
had. I remember one time at Carson City, we had a big 
dedication of the Johnny Horizon Program. We got Burl Ives to 
come and sing and had a couple of movie stars. 








BOB: That was during Nevada Day. 


NOLAN: Nevada Day. And we put out a lot of Johnny Horizon 
bags. The whole thrust was to try to get something done toward 
eliminating litter and pollution of various recreation areas, 
any place, along the highways and all. 




















BOB: We have a new program just beginning called Public 
Lands USA, use, share, appreciate. Poor old Johnny Ho, though, 
he bit the dust. What happened to Johnny? 








NOLAN: Well, I got two or three of his bags left. 

BOB: I think we all do someplace. 

NOLAN: But I haven't seen any of his posters or plaques at 
all. 

BOB: You're not aware then of why he evaporated? 
NOLAN: I don't know anything about his demise. 

BOB: All right. 

NOLAN: But I know he's gone pretty well. 

BOB: Okay, we need to stop. 

NOLAN: Pardon? 

BOB: We need to stop for a minute. 

NOLAN: Oh. 

TAPE ENDED 

BOB: Well, the Johnny Ho Program then did lead to some 





public awareness over litter and problems of that nature? 


NOLAN: Yes, Bob. One of the things that we had to start 


parallel with 
development or 
trying to get 





the 








this or about 





cities, 


concurrent with it 
the encouragement of dump site 
the counties, 


was the 








developments, 








the s 




















BOB: Sanitary landfills. 

NOLAN: And other agencies to set up some ki 
landfill where we could get the people to push 
toward spots that we could control it. And we 
Public Purpose Act, facilities to patent lands 
communities who want to set this up. And sinc 


Environmental Prot 


tection Agency has come along, 


this early start was maybe even late at that. 
t and maybe causing problems. 





and is working out 
BOB: 


NOLAN: 


program where 








it was a program 
have come through 


BOB: Wasn't 
lot of publicity 





Garbage was going every pl 
was picking up garbage all the time. 
Service was picking up. 
they would find a coul 
their trash out and set it afire to smoke and burn forever. 
control at all what went into i 
after it got there, 
that I 
a little impetus from 





really, in 








there a suggestion 
that San Francisco 





and proposed the Black Rock Desert? 


NOLAN: Yeah, 

train load after 
raised it four or 
sand up there that 
someday, 





areas where. 
about now wi 





th 








haul it out in 


BOB: 


NOLAN: 


this is going 
communities are going to have 
Maybe just 
the nuclear waste. 
that same category someday to dispose of. 
the ocean and dump it anymore. 


They don't like that, 


the northern Washoe 
train load and some of 
five feet wouldn't h 
t they could use for cu 
I think, 





to be a, 





like 





Not anymore. 


What was happening before that then? 
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Highway Department 
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hey're talking 

may fall into 
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so they got to figure out 


something to do with it. And there's, I saw an area in the 
northern part of Los Angeles. Now if you saw it, it's high- 
priced homes. But it started ina as a canyon that 
they dumped all this trash in and dumped it. Filled it and 
dumped it for years. And you go down there now and it's a 
beautiful spot. I don't know where they're dumping now, but 
maybe they're building up some other canyon. And this was 15 
years before Johnny Ho was born. 

















BOB: Right. 
NOLAN: Well, I think I've about run down. Another exchange 
that I thought was really important to the state. The Bureau of 


Sport Fisheries had some land around Lake Meade that was 
privately owned. And the Anaconda Copper Company was looking 
for some land up north of Tonopah to develop a {**Libinum** } 





[lithium?] mine. So, they got together and worked out an 
exchange that we approved. And they Anaconda Copper Company 
moved into Tonopah, built a big subdivision of houses. You 


might say, changed the whole nature of the town, just store 

after store. And revised the economy there tremendously except 
when they never got into production quite. About the time they 
were ready to go to production, they shut it down because they 





























could buy ore somewher lse cheaper. 
BOB: What time frame are we talking about? 
NOLAN: This is in 1969 when this change was going on and when 





Anaconda got it put together. 


BOB: Twelve years later, it came back around again. 
NOLAN: Is it coming up again? 
BOB: No, it came back around in the early 1980's and once 





again, the mine is closed down and gone. 


NOLAN: Well, it was a result of getting this all together, 
patenting the lands with the minerals that started that Anaconda 
development there. Another program that was a headache and I 
guess it's fairly well. There was a time in the ’60's, early 
'60's, when the Soil and Water Conservation people got several 
projects around the United States. The State Director worked on 
one up at Vale. The Vale Project. There was one in New Mexico 
in the {**Sansomon**} [San Simon??] Drainage Area. And we had 























one in Nevada called the {**Biowali**} Project. 
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BOB: The corridor study, was that? 
NOLAN. Corridor st 
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to be even more proud of this year's results. 


We're very proud of last year's results and we intend 
It's a great 


NOLAN: Well, we started off in 1970 with 5,264-man hours and 
I can remember that as well. And if you're proud now, you ought 
to think how proud we were the first go-around. 





BOB: Right. The first piece. That really is neat. Nolan, 
a lot of change happened to the Bureau while you were on board. 
As you say, the environmental years developed. We might put it 
that way. Would you recommend a career such as yours today to a 
young person? 





NOLAN: Yes. If a person could have a career like mine, 
they'd be the most fortunate one in the world. I worked all my 
life and I always seem to be moving in the right direction. 








BOB: You kept your career in Washington, DC. Were they 
good years? A lot of people seem to fear going to Washington, 
DGx 

NOLAN: If I could make a recommendation on going to 








Washington, DC, based on my experience, I would recommend a 
person go in about their 20th to 25th year of service, after 
they had a real good field background so that they wouldn't get 
surprised every time the phone rang in Washington with 
somebody's problem. And then come back to the field after 
they've had the Washington experience, come back to the field. 

I felt in my own case, I went a little late when I was topping a 
career. I never really got to come back to the field and give 
the field the benefits of my Washington experience. Many others 
have, as you know. But from a career standpoint, I recommend 
getting it a little earlier. But I never regretted one hour of 
it. I never, I would do it again the same way. The only reason 
I retired as early as I did is that there was an awful hassle 
going on around Watergate, Ehrlichman, Haldeman, Nixon. You 
couldn't always tell who was running the show. 






































BOB: Besides, at that point, the state of Nevada needed you 
to come bail out their parks program. 








NOLAN: I enjoyed that too. 

BOB: Our conversation today has been with Nolan Keil, 
retired from the Bureau of Land Management. Thank you, Nolan. 
NOLAN: You're welcome, Bob. 


